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As its title indicates, the work is a Latin-Por- 
tuguese play concerning the lives of Saints Vitus 
and Modestus. It was written in the Jesuit Col- 
lege of the capital of the Portuguese province of 
India, Cochim, on the S. W. coast, and performed, 
presumably by the students, before Aires de Sal- 
danha, the newly appointed Viceroy, on his 
arrival from Portugal. 

Saldanha was appointed Viceroy in 1600 to 
succeed the weak Count of Vidigueyra ; but he 
was equally remiss and made no headway against 
the Dutch. He held office until 1604, when he 
was succeeded by Alonso de Castro. Portugal 
lost Cochim to Holland in 1662. 

A moment ago I said that Fol. 1 is lacking. 
It is probable that part of it is still preserved. 
At the time of inserting the new guard leaves, 
half of the new folio that was pasted against the 
inside of the front cover was cut out. In the space 
thus left we see, likewise pasted against the cover, 
a leaf that looks as though it might very well be 
the missing Fol. 1. No such cut wa3 made in the 
new guard leaf at the back and so I cannot say 
whether or not the old Fol. 50 is still preserved 
between it and the back cover. The object of the 
cut on the front cover was to leave visible a manu- 
script note which reads : 

"This booke was found in the carique St. Val- 
entine taken by Sir Rich. Levefon a yeare before 
the death of Queen Elizabeth [died 1602]." 

Queen Elizabeth died in 1603, so the date 1602 
should have referred to the taking of the St. Val- 
entine. The date is written in pencil and is not 
in the same hand as the rest of the note. 

Sir Richard Leveson (1570-1605) was vice- 
admiral of England. In 1600, with the style of 
"Admiral of the narrow seas," he commanded a 
fleet sent towards the Azores to look out for Span- 
ish treasure-ships. Early in 1602 Leveson com- 
manded a powerful fleet which was "to infest the 
Spanish coast." On June 1, 1602, off the coast 
of Lisbon, he learned that a large carrack and 
eleven galleys were in Cezimbra bay, about twenty 
miles south of Lisbon harbor. Leveson' s fleet 
had been considerably divided up, so that he 
himself had only five ships left. Nevertheless, 
when on the morning of June 3rd he found the 
fleet strongly posted under the guns of the castle, 



he entered the bay. The fight lasted from ten 
o'clock in the morning until five o'clock in the 
afternoon. Two of the galleys were burned, and 
the rest, together with the carrack, surrendered. 
This carrack (the only one in the fleet) is probably 
the "carique St. Valentine" mentioned in the 
note on the inside of the front cover. 

Theophilo Braga, in his Hist, do Theatre- Portu- 
gues, Porto, 1870, has a chapter devoted to the 
Jesuit plays (Vol. n, chap, ii, pp. 151-184) As 
Tragicomedias nos Collegios Jesuitas. This play 
is not mentioned therein. Mrs. Carolina Michaelis 
de Vasconcellos, in the Grundriss of Grober, also 
omits it. 

John D. Fitz-Gerald. 

Columbia University. 



A LETTER FROM ONE MAIDEN OF THE 
RENAISSANCE TO ANOTHER. 1 

"Maintenant toutes disciplines sont restituees, 
les langues instaurees, Grecque, sans laquelle e'est 
honte qu'une personne se die savant, Hebraicque, 

Caldaicque, Latine Tout le monde est 

plein de gens savans, de precepteurs tres doctes, 
de librairies tres amples, et m'est ad vis que, ny 
au temps de Platon, ny de Ciceron, ny de Papi- 
nian, n'estoit telle commodite d'estude qu'on y 

voit maintenant Je voy les brigans, les 

bourreaux, les aventuriers, les palfreniers de main- 
tenant plus doctes que les docteurs et prescheurs 
de mon temps. 

Que diray-je? Les femmes et les filles ont 
aspire" a ceste louange et manne celeste de bonne 
doctrine." * 

Such are the enthusiastic terms in which Panta- 
gruel praises the changes wrought in France by 
the Renaissance. 

The last sentence of the above extract charac- 
terizes in a singularly concise manner one of the 
most distinctive features of the epoch — the coming 
to the fore of women, who had previously, with 

■Camerarius Collection, Eoyal Library, Munich. My 
thanks are due to M. Pierre de Nolhac, Director of the 
Museum of Versailles, for the communication of this letter. 

2 Rabelais, Burgaud-Desmarets andBathery ed., n, viii. 
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rare exceptions, held aloof from intellectual pur- 
suits, as from other fields in which the sterner sex 
held sway. The list of French poetesses of the 
sixteenth century is a long one : Louise Lab6, 
Clemence de Bourges, Pemette du Guillet, Marie 
de Komieu, Gabrielle de Coignard, Jeanne d'Al- 
bret, Jacqueline de Miremont, Madeleine and 
Catherine des Roches, Mary Stuart, Marguerite 
de Valois, Anne and Catherine de Parthenay, 
Catherine de Bourbon, and, the most celebrated 
of all, Marguerite de Navarre.' These women, 
however, confined themselves to writing in their 
mother tongue ; for the most famous of the Latin 
poetesses we must turn to Camille de Morel, a 
young lady who had an international renown as a 
scholar, but who is to-day quite unknown except 
to the few who take pleasure in communing with 
the forgotten men and women of long ago. 

Camille was the daughter of Jean de Morel* 
and Antoinette de Loynes, whose house in Paris 
was the rendezvous of the foremost men of letters 
of the middle of the century. The frequent pres- 
ence of Ronsard, Du Bellay, Dorat, Salmon Mac- 
rin, Lancelot de Carles, Michel de L' Hospital, 
Jean Mercier, Guillaume Aubert, and many 

*Cf. Leon Feugdre, les Femmes poites au XVT« siZcle, 
Paris, 1860. 

4 Jean de Morel (1511-1581), a native of Embrun, after 
early travels in Italy and Switzerland, returned to Paris, 
where he held important positions in the household of 
Henry II and Catherine de Medici. His importance in 
the literary history of the sixteenth century is due more 
to the protection that he extended to young poets than to 
his own productions. His wife, Antoinette de Loynes> 
was the widow of Lubin Dallier, advocate in the Parlia- 
ment of Paris. See Pierre de JSblhac, Letlres de Joachim 
du Bellay, Paris, 1 883, p. 24, note 1, for some verses from 
her pen. Besides Camille, Jean de Morel had two daugh- 
ters, Lucrece and Diane, who also received many eulogies 
from the poets of the time. 

It is to be regretted that a thorough study has not yet 
been made of the literary work and connections of this, 
one of the most important families of the Renaissance. M. 
Henri Chamard, in his admirable thesis on Joachim du 
Bellay, Lille, 1900, devotes considerable attention to the 
Morels. To the bibliography given by M. Chamard, p. 
390, the following additions may now be made : Joseph 
Dumoulin, Vie et oeuvres de FrSderie Morel, Paris, 1901, 
Index ; the present author, Une lettre autographe de Pierre 
Forcadel, lectewr du roi en mathematiques a Jean de Morel, 
in the Revue d'Histoire Ktteraire de la France, Oct. -Dec., 
1905, p. 663. 



others prompted Scevole de Sainte-Marthe to 
remark that the home of the Morels was a verit- 
able temple of the Muses. 

Camille began composing verse3 in French and 
Latin when only ten years of age. Her precocity 
led Joachim du Bellay to pay her the following 
compliment : 

Sic ludit Latiis modis Camilla, 
Camillam ut Latii putes alumnam. 
Sic versus patrios facit Camilla, 
Bonsardus queat invidere ut ipse. 

Et vix (quod stupeas) videt Camilla 
Videt vix decimam Camilla messem. 5 

To her accomplishments in French and Latin 
she soon added a thorough knowledge of Greek, 
Spanish, and Italian. Her poems, which are 
scattered throughout the works of contemporary 
writers, have never been collected. 

The inedited letter published below adds a new 
note to the many words of praise that were show- 
ered upon the scholarly girl. Not only did the 
poets of the time regard her as a marvel, but 
another young lady in far ofF Duisburg rejoiced 
at her learning, and, with a sad ring in her voice, 
regretted that the broom and distaff prevented her 
from satisfying her own literary inclinations. 

The writer of the letter, Johanna Otho, daugh- 
ter of Johann Otho, 6 was born in Bruges about 
the middle of the century. In 1557 she went 
with her father to Duisburg, where she subse- 
quently became celebrated for her erudition. The 
modest tone of the letter to Camille de Morel does 
not do its author justice. Late in life she pub- 
lished two volumes of Latin poetry, Carminum 
diversorum libri duo (Strasburg, 1616), and Poe- 
mata sive Imus extemporanei (Antwerp, 1617). 
Her poetic gifts drew from a contemporary, 
Jacques Yetswerts, the ensuing eulogistic verse : 

Quarta Charis, Musisque novem decima addita Musa. 



'Joaeh. BeUaii poematum libri guatuor, Parisiis, 1558. 

6 Johann Otho, teacher, grammarian, historian, trans- 
lator and cosmographer, was a native of Bruges. About 
1545 he opened a school of ancient languages at Ghent. 
In 1557 he went to Duisburg, where he died in 1581. He 
was the author of a dozen works on his various specialties. 

Concerning Otho and his daughter, see Biographie 
Nationale of Belgium. 
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Johanna's curious letter to Camille de Morel is 
of importance not only for the biography of the 
two young ladies, but also for the general history 
of the Renaissance. It indicates that an un- 
bounded desire for knowledge filled the hearts of 
youthful maidens as well as plodding gray beards, 
or, as Eabelais expresses it, "even women and 
girls aspired to that celestial manna of good 
learning." ' 

Johanna's letter, the Latin of which savors 
somewhat of the school-room, follows : 

S. P. Cum ad nos ex Anglia venisset Dominus 
Carolus Utenhovius, 8 quern pater meus inter eos 
quos olim in literis erudivit unice amplectitur, 9 
tuum mihi carmen dedit, quo lecto, verbis con- 
sequi nequeam quam fuerim gavisa. Nam in his 
terris nullam audio virginem in literis humanio- 
ribus magnopere versatam ; quare aequum est 
quod tuae gratuler felicitati, ingenio et educa- 
tioni, quod virgineis moribus in tanta generis tui 
claritate literas latinas et graecas coniungere non 
erubescas, novemque Musarum et Phoebi sacra 
tuis studiis non indigna censeas. Mihi sane, ut 
verum fatear, nulla potest voluptas obvenire tanta, 
cuius respectu literas latinas et graecas queam 



posthabere. Quibus non tantum voluptatem, sed 
veram felicitatem metior. TJtinam domesticas 
curas (quod plerique in nobis nefas ducunt) prae 
his contemnere possem, facile paterer me totam 
solis Musis dedicari. Ignosce, clarissima virgo, 
meae audaciae, quod hac parum culta epistola 
tuas aures eruditissimas onerare sum ausa. Roga- 
vit Dominus Carolus Utenhovius patrem meum ut 
etiam soluta oratione ad te aliquid literarum 
darem, meque in tuam notitiam propter literarum 
commercia insinuarem ; quamobrem si quid hie 
peccati est, id totum Domino Carolo Utenhovio 
tuahumanitas imputabit. 10 Vale, lectissima Dom- 
ina Camilla, et me in tuarum ancillarum catalogo 
ascribi patiare. Est mihi Lutetiae" frater ger- 
manus." TJtinam ille per te in familia isthic pia 
alibi commendatus potius quam oikooxtos viveret 
(sic). Iterum vale. Dunburgi. 18 Pridie calen- 
das octobris." 

Johanna Othonis 
Johannis Othonis filia. 



Harvard University. 



R. L. Hawkins. 



r When the letter was written, Camille de Morel (b. 
1547) was nineteen years old. We are safe in assuming 
that Johanna Otho was of about the same age. 

8 Charles Utenhove, one of the foremost humanists of 
the sixteenth century, was born at Ghent in 1536. At an 
early age he went to Paris, where he became tutor of Jean 
de Morel's daughters. In 1563 he accompanied the French 
ambassador, Paul de Foix, to England, and remained 
there three years. In 1566 he went to Germany, and a 
few years later became professor of Greek in the Univer- 
sity of Basel. He died in Cologne in 1600. 

Utenhove was the author of some ten works, mostly in 
Latin. He was a most proficient linguist, having written 
verses in French, German, English, Italian, Spanish, 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Chaldean. His best known 
work, the Xenia, contains so many contributions by Joa- 
chim du Bellay that the latter might well be called a col- 
laborator. Besides Du Bellay, Utenhove had intimate 
relations with Bonsard, Dorat, George Buchanan, Tur- 
nebe, L' Hospital, — in short, with the leading scholars 
and men of letters of the period. 

Doctor Wiepen, of Cologne, is preparing a study on the 
life and works of Utenhove. 

Concerning Utenhove, see Chamard, op. cit., Index. 

9 In his Epitaphium in mortem Henriei OaMorum regis, 
Paris, 1560, Utenhove speaks in affectionate terms of his 
early association with Otho at Ghent. 



THE SATOR-ACROSTIC. 

In a brief communication to the Verhandlung 
der Berl. Gesellsehaft fur Anthropologic, 1880, 
p. 42, Treichel describes a curious ' Toll-tafel,' — 
or small wooden tablet used as a charm against 
the bite of a mad dog or other rabid animal, — 
inscribed with the acrostic 

SATOR 
AREPO 
TENET 
OPERA 
ROTAS 

10 Utenhove seems to have taken a great interest in 
Johanna Otho. In his Xenia we find a poem with the 
following title : Ad eundem (i. e. Jean de Morel) in com- 
mendationem Jo. Othonidos Jo. Othonis praeceptoris sui F. 

"Paris. 

12 This brother is otherwise unknown. 

"Duisburg, a city in the Bhine Province, Prussia, a few 
miles north of Dusseldorf. 

14 The reference to Utenhove' s leaving England enables 
us to assign 1566 as the date of the letter. 



